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Art. I. — Religion in America, 1776-1876. 

The Revolution which a century ago severed the connection 
between Great Britain and her colonies issued so directly 
from political disputes that its religious aspects have been 
obscured ; yet no fact lies plainer on the page of colonial 
history than the intimate alliance of religious and political 
ideas, — a fact which the elder Adams emphasized when he 
cautioned the Abbe 1 Mably not to undertake the War of Inde- 
pendence without first mastering the church system of New 
England. And it would form a singular exception to the ordi- 
nary laws of historical development, if that which is so evident 
in the causes of the Revolution could not be traced in its results. 
Those results supplied new^ ecclesiastical as well as new politi- 
cal conditions, and flowered, at the same time, in the novel 
experiments of a self-governed state and of a self-directing 
and self-supporting church. Nor should the formal separa- 
tion of these two experiments betray us into the error of sup- 
posing that they are essentially distinct. They have been 
carried on together, by the same people, and during the same 
period, and throughout all this period have had a connection 
more close and real than will be conceded by such as are ac- 
customed to look only at the superficial causes of political and 
social progress. There can be no doubt that whatever circum- 
stances tend to affect the one must ultimately affect the other 
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also, and that any extensive modification of the religious senti- 
ment would ultimately react upon political opinion. An acute 
critic of American society, not a religious philosopher hut a 
political economist, has found in our experience a signal illus- 
tration of the principle " that there must he harmony between 
the political and religious schemes that are suited to a people " ; 
and a later writer, the least inclined of any historian of civili- 
zation to lay stress on the spiritual forces that shape society, 
has indorsed Chevalier's maxim, in a striking passage which 
traces the influence exerted on political opinion by religious 
creeds. The religion of a people is, in a profound sense, a 
part of its history, and results in phenomena to which the 
mere political student cannot afford to shut his eyes. 

The hundred years which we are passing in review have 
been marked by sweeping ecclesiastical and theological con- 
vulsions. Hardly had the last royal regiment left our shores 
when the sky grew black with signs of a more far-reaching 
revolution, and for a time altar and throne went down to- 
gether. Since that return of chaos and old night, the vexed 
problem which Hildebrand and the Hohenstauffens left un- 
solved, has harassed every European state. In France, in 
Italy, and in Germany the struggle has presented its most 
brilliant phases. In the South the Pope has been stripped of 
every vestige of a political dominion which long antedated that 
of the proudest royal dynasty ; while in the North a new Prot- 
estant empire has been called into existence, which boldly 
remits to antiquaries the traditional relations between Ger- 
many and the Holy See. England, if less powerfully con- 
vulsed, has by no means escaped. The repeal of the Test 
Act, Catholic emancipation, the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, are legislative measures which deserve to rank beside 
the Reform Bill and the abolition of the Corn Laws ; and Mr. 
Gladstone has renewed the discussion of civil allegiance which 
•Mr. Pitt opened with the Irish universities the very year that 
our Federal Constitution went into operation. The two greatest 
statesmen whom this century has produced have expended their 
supreme energies on the question which is, at this moment, 
the fundamental question of European politics. Nor have the 
revolutions of theological opinion been less marked. The 
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avowed atheism of the Revolution and the undisguised indiffer- 
ence of the Empire were succeeded in France by the ultramon- 
tane revival of the Restoration ; the bold rationalism of Germany 
issued in the transcendental schools, and the various modifica- 
tions of German theology and criticism ; the evangelical move- 
ment in the English Church was followed by the great tracta- 
rian reaction ; while the Council of the Vatican, contemptu- 
ously ignoring the political reverses of the papacy, proceeded to 
enunciate dogmas which touch, in their application, every state 
in Christendom. And while ecclesiastics and statesmen have 
been busied with these discussions, science has advanced new 
theories, which threaten to wipe out the lines of former con- 
troversies. In the vast range of investigation and argument 
thus disclosed, the most earnest and most adventurous thought 
of our time has found ample scope for utterance. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of no little interest to ascertain what part we 
have played in this great drama, and how much we have con- 
tributed to the solution of these perplexing problems. Prom 
an estimate of the mare intellectual value of our civilization 
such inquiries could hardly be omitted. 

In a survey of our religious progress covering so long a 
period, and presenting so many phases, of course only the 
more salient and characteristic features can be noted. No 
mention can be made of those exceptional manifestations of 
the religioiis sentiment, or those reactions of individual opin- 
ion, which, however interesting in themselves, have left no 
distinct mark on the public mind. It is the main current, not 
the side eddies, that must be considered. What seeds, now 
small and despised, shall attain hereafter a vigorous growth, 
it remains for time to show. A treatment so general is em- 
barrassed with peculiar difficulties, on account of the unex- 
ampled diversity of religious phenomena which our history 
exhibits. To disentangle from this confused mass any com- 
mon tendencies, to evolve from this dissonance any rhythmic 
movement, may seem at first sight an unpromising experi- 
ment, and one that to some, no doubt, will appear the less 
inviting from the pervading unpicturesqueness of our religious 
annals. The thrilling epochs of Old World history are when 
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the cross and altar fill the foreground of the picture ; when 
the brilliant narrative groups on a single stage all the heroic 
and venerable figures ; but the huge bulk of our American 
Christianity is broken into many fragments ; its energetic life 
is poured through various and widely separated channels ; 
whatever of romance gilds it belongs to its earliest youth. 
Yet neither the lack of romantic interest, nor the hindrances 
to a satisfactory analysis, should deter any one from an honest 
attempt to measure the real success of an experiment in which 
such great and manifold issues are involved. 

We shall follow the most simple method if we fix our atten- 
tion, at the outset, on the external features of our religious 
history ; and, beyond question, the most characteristic of these 
is the entire separation that obtains, both in our Federal and 
State systems, between the ecclesiastical and the civil province. 
So heartily is this accepted, and so unhesitatingly is it main- 
tained, that it ought, perhaps, to be regarded less as an exter- 
nal feature than as a fundamental maxim of our body politic. 
He who should deny it would find it hard to gain a hearing, 
and would be fortunate if he escaped the reproach of holding an 
unfriendly attitude towards popular liberty itself. " It belongs 
to American liberty," says Leiber, " to separate entirely from 
the political government the institution which has for its object 
the support and diffusion of religion." The broad line of de- 
marcation between the opinions of to-day and those which 
prevailed a century ago can nowhere be more distinctly traced 
than precisely at this point ; and the contrast that is presented 
the more deserves attention for the reason that it has hardly 
been touched upon with sufficient discrimination even by our 
best historians. That in all the colonies, previous to the Revo- 
lution, there existed a connection, more or less close, between 
religion and the state, is a fact often repeated and sufficiently 
familiar. Such a connection may be established in two ways : 
negatively, by means of tests excluding from public office or 
the civil franchise the professors of a certain faith ; or, posi- 
tively, by means of legislation providing for religious estab- 
lishments, or for the support of public worship. The thirteen 
colonies afforded illustration of all these modes. In all there 
existed religious tests, unless we regard as an unauthorized 
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interpolation a clause by which, in the community which wel- 
comed the virtuous Berkeley, Montesquieu and Turgot would 
have been accounted aliens. Even Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, refusing any legal preference of religion, denied the 
franchise to all who did not profess faith in Jesus Christ. 
Most of these tests were borrowed from English law, and wei*e 
due to the exigencies of English politics. But throughout the 
southern colonies the Church of England enjoyed a legal 
recognition. Into Georgia, where the social influences that 
operated farther north hardly found a place, it was introduced 
by the second royal governor. Unmindful of the principles 
which the wise foresight of Locke had sought to fix in the 
" Grand Model," South Carolina had taken the first step in 
the same direction before the close of the seventeenth century. 
In North Carolina it had found a place, though with meagre 
results, early in the eighteenth. In Virginia it was coeval 
with the civil constitution ; and in Maryland, originally 
founded on the principle of complete toleration, it had so far 
triumphed that in the colony which Calvert had planted the 
rites of the Church of Rome could no longer be celebrated. 
And in New Jersey and New York, where the church was not 
established, it basked in the sunshine of an official counte- 
nance that secured it a hardly inferior advantage. Yet all 
this was but an attempt to transplant to the New World insti- 
tutions which in the Old were already smitten with decay. 
The establishment remained a sickly exotic, striking no deep 
roots into the soil, and it almost withered away when scorched 
by the fervent heat of the Revolutionary epoch. 

The statement has been repeated by writers who should be 
better informed, that before the Revolution the Congregational 
church system was established after the same plan in the col- 
onies of Connecticut and Massachusetts. But in these two 
colonies there was not only no religiqus establishment, even the 
bare suggestion of one had drawn forth an energetic protest. 
When we study their institutions we encounter an experiment 
the novel and unique features of which have been too much 
overlooked. It was not even a reproduction, on these shores, of 
the scheme of Calvin, — at least as that scheme was expounded 
by his disciple Cartwright, and indorsed by the English Pres- 
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byterians ; for that claimed for the ecclesiastical a complete 
independence of the civil power. Prom the decrees of the 
clergy there was no appeal. The church was a self-subsisting 
spiritual republic ; and the province of the civil ruler was 
simply to see that her discipline was carried out. According 
to this theory, church and state were essentially distinct, and 
might come into angry collision. But the plan devised by the 
founders of Massachusetts aimed at a blending of the two. 
In their view, " the order of the churches and of the common- 
wealth " formed a complete and harmonious whole. It was a 
prophecy of the new heavens and of the new earth. Between 
church and state there could exist ho antagonism, when both 
were alike but shapes in which one informing spirit masked 
itself. It is true that long before the Revolution this singular 
system had passed away. By the charter of William and Mary 
toleration had been extended to all Protestant creeds, and the 
right of suffrage was no longer restricted to church-members. 
But the ideas out of which this experiment had grown still 
survived in a profound conviction of the indissoluble alliance 
between the spiritual and civil order ; and the stanch devotion 
of the colony to her traditions proved itself in an enactment 
requiring every town to support a religious teacher. This 
legislation rested on the unwavering conviction that religion 
was the foundation of society, and that the furtherance of re- 
ligion was one of the prime functions of the body politic. 
Before we flout the legislators of Massachusetts for being be- 
hind the age, we should ascertain precisely what they sought 
to do. They were not emptying into the cup of colonial liberty 
the dregs of an old experiment. The support of religion, not 
the endowment of any specific church establishment, was what 
they had in mind. No doubt the overwhelming majority of 
the population were attached to the same form of faith, yet the 
statute left it open for each town to decide what ecclesiastical 
order it would adopt. An arrangement more liberal in prin- 
ciple never was devised. The theory thus applied to churches 
was precisely the same that was applied to schools. In this 
respect the minister and the schoolmaster stood on exactly the 
same footing. Every argument that could be adduced in favor 
of giving public support to one could be adduced in favor of 
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giving the same support to the other also. Religion and edu- 
cation were alike essential to the welfare of the state, and it 
was equally the concern of the state to see that both should 
flourish. When the number of dissenters from the early faith 
had sufficiently increased, the law was modified so as to allow 
each separate congregation to claim its proportion of the eccle- 
siastical tax for the support of a clergyman of its own persua- 
sion. It contemplated no exclusive privilege. 

The conservative character of our Revolution was shown in 
nothing more distinctly than in the deliberate manner in which, 
under the new political order, the several states proceeded to 
modify the old relations between religion and the civil power. 
Of necessity the formal church establishments which existed 
at the South, identified as they were both in origin and form 
with a foreign and hostile power, at once fell to pieces. But 
it is a somewhat rhetorical exaggeration of the fact when our 
foremost historian tells us " that from the rivers of Maine and 
the hills of New Hampshire to the mountain valleys of Ten- 
nessee and the borders of Georgia, one voice called to the other 
that there should be no connection of church and state." On 
the contrary, in every one of the new constitutions framed 
under the Declaration of Independence, with the single excep- 
tion of that of New York, some connection of church and state 
was expressly recognized. Many of the restrictions that were 
retained may be properly described as " shreds of an old sys- 
tem " or " incidental reminiscences of ancient usages." Such 
especially were the tests, having their origin not so much in 
religious as in political antagonisms, which denied the franchise 
to Roman Catholics. These purely negative provisions, which 
in this country had little meaning, and were readily eliminated, 
were of a wholly different nature from positive enactments in 
which some of the States embodied the conviction that religion 
lay at the foundation of civil government. Thus into the Con- 
stitution of Maryland, adopted the very year in which indepen- 
dence was declared, a provision was inserted making belief in 
the Christian religion the condition of holding any public office. 
Massachusetts, four years later, retained a similar condition. 
In Pennsylvania every member of the Legislature was required 
to avow his belief in God and in the inspiration of the Old and 
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New Testaments. Delaware went still further, and demanded 
of every public officer a declaration of belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The two Carolinas and Georgia required of every 
public functionary that he should profess the Protestant re- 
ligion. Yet it is evident that in all these provisions the end 
in view was not the exclusion of any particular sect from the 
civil franchise, but the assertion of the religious basis of civil 
government. In Maryland and in South Carolina the public 
support of religion was still recognized as a duty of the State. 
This conviction, however, naturally found its most emphatic 
assertion in New England, where the public support of religion 
was most strongly intrenched in popular tradition. As Con- 
necticut continued under her colonial charter, without adopting 
a constitution, she escaped, for the time, any discussion of 
the question ; but in Massachusetts it had already provoked a 
bitter controversy, and in the debates which preceded the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1780 it became the engrossing topic. 
The third article of the Bill of Rights, forming part of the 
Constitution, empowered the Legislature to make suitable pro- 
vision "for the support and maintenance of public Protestant 
teachers of piety, religion, and morality." Against the whole 
principle of a public support of religion the Baptists had 
long been vehemently protesting. They had felt especially ag- 
grieved by a law, passed in 1753, which enacted that no person 
should be reckoned of their persuasion whose name was not 
included in a list, the correctness of which must be attested by 
three Baptist churches. By a subsequent statute this list was 
required to be annually exhibited to the assessors of each town. 
Repeated complaints were made of grievous persecutions, and 
the year before the first blood of the Revolution was shed at 
Lexington, no less than eighteen members of a Baptist church 
were imprisoned in Northampton jail for refusing to pay minis- 
terial rates. Remonstrances were laid before members of the 
Continental Congress then in session at Philadelphia, and before 
the Massachusetts Congress at Cambridge. At the Philadel- 
phia conference, which was simply an informal meeting of cer- 
tain members of the Congress, Samuel Adams intimated " that 
the complaints came from enthusiasts who made it a merit to 
suffer persecution " ; while John Adams declared " that a 
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change in the solar system might be expected as soon as a 
change in the ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts." The 
opinions of the most serious supporters of the law will be found 
reflected in the annual Election sermons of the period. In 
1770, Samuel Clark, of Cambridge, declares, " that in a flourish- 
ing and respectable civil state the worship of God must be 
maintained." In 1776, Samuel West, of Dartmouth, says 
-that laws for " maintaining public worship and decently sup- 
porting the teachers of religion " are " absolutely necessary for 
the well-being of society." " The restraints of religion would 
be broken down," said Phillips Payson of Chelsea, in 1778, 
" by leaving the subject of public worship to the humors of 
the multitude." Kulers, affirmed Simeon Howard of Boston, in 
1780, should have power to encourage religion, " not only by 
their example, but by their authority " ; power not only " to 
punish profaneness and impiety," but to " provide for the 
institution and support of the public worship of God." A 
government which should neglect this would be guilty of " a 
daring affront to Heaven." These facts are sufficient to show 
that, while no desire existed with the great majority of the 
American people to retain religious establishments, the doc- 
trine that the civil and the spiritual order were essentially 
related still had a powerful hold on the public conscience. 
Nor should this opinion be regarded as the result of any spe- 
cial ecclesiastical prejudice. On the contrary, it received its 
most impressive statement from laymen. Thus when Chief 
Justice Parsons, who was not at the time a member of any 
church, entered upon his official career, he took the earliest 
opportunity to express, in the most solemn manner, his convic- 
tion of the necessity of a public support of religious institutions ; 
and still later, Judge Story declared that " it yet remained a 
problem to be solved in human affairs, whether any free gov- 
ernment can be permanent where the public worship of God 
and the support of religion constitute no part of the policy or 
duty of the state." 

It is only when we call to mind facts like these, that we can 
appreciate the full extent of the revolution in public sentiment 
which the past century has witnessed. To this result three 
wholly distinct causes have contributed. The first of these 
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was the number of religious organizations, widely differing in 
doctrine and worship, which rendered any public support of 
religion almost impracticable, although many of these bodies 
regarded such support without disfavor. A second cause was 
the conscientious objection of certain sects to any recognition 
of religion by the civil power. The third and most decisive 
cause was the rise of the secular theory of the state, a part of 
the great political development of modern times. Those who 
defended this theory did not profess, like the Baptists, to be 
governed by any religious scruples, but advanced the broad 
doctrine that state and church were inherently and essentially 
distinct. The great representative of this view was Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and it found its first expression in the famous Virginia 
act of 1785, which, in after years, he looked back upon as the 
most creditable achievement of his life. The phraseology of this 
act reflects no less distinctly than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence " the semi-juridical, semi-popular opinions which were 
fashionable in France," and marks a decisive epoch in the de- 
velopment of American political theories. The change is illus- 
trated in the two most famous of our political documents. 
When the Declaration of Independence was drawn up, it was 
still deemed proper to insert a solemn appeal to the Supreme 
Judge of the world, and an expression of reliance upon the 
protection of Divine Providence ; but when the Federal Consti- 
tution was framed, a transaction surely not less vitally related 
to the well-being of the nation, all recognition of a higher than 
secular authority was carefully excluded, the sole allusion to 
religion being the provision that " no religious tests should ever 
be required as a qualification for any office or public trust under 
the United States." The First Amendment provided, further, 
that " Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." The 
Federal Constitution imposed no restriction upon the religious 
legislation of the States, and did not directly affect their action, 
yet its thoroughly secular character came more and more to 
stamp itself upon them, till at length all trace of the former 
connection between church and state had disappeared. Laws 
for the support of public worship lingered in Connecticut till 
1816, and in Massachusetts till 1833, and religious tests in 
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several States for a few years longer. But public opinion, from 
which all laws proceed, at length decided that the State, in its 
essence, was a " purely political organism." Provisions regu- 
lating the public establishment of religion, requiring the com- 
pulsory support of religious teachers, enforcing attendance 
upon public worship, restraining the free exercise of religious 
functions or the free expression of religious belief, have been 
expunged from the statute-book of every State. Not only does 
the maxim universally prevail that no particular form of re- 
ligion should receive the countenance of law, but the far more 
comprehensive principle, that the spiritual and secular provinces 
are essentially distinct. Although our practice has not alwa}-s 
been consistent with this maxim, yet in the main we have come 
to accept a secular theory of government. The effect of this 
upon our political life would furnish an inviting topic for dis- 
cussion, but we are here concerned only with its bearings upon 
our religious progress. 

There is no necessary connection between separation of 
church and state and the subdivision of the former into a 
variety of independent sects. On the contrary, the first three 
centuries of the Christian era show that a catholic and a self- 
sustaining Christianity are not incompatible. Still, the unique 
circumstances which shaped the settlement of the thirteen 
colonies, collecting on these shores the representatives of so 
many nationalities, at the crisis when their religious convictions 
were stimulated to the highest pitch, involved contrasts in 
ecclesiastical and theological opinion which the perfect legal 
equality subsequently established powerfully heightened. That 
tendency to carry conscientious differences to the point of sep- 
aration, which Luther and his compeers bequeathed as a legacy 
to modern Christendom, was freed in this country from the re- 
straints which held it partially in check in every Protestant 
state of Europe. The German elector, the Dutch burgomaster, 
the English king, however they differed on other points, were 
all agreed in giving legal preference to some particular form of 
faith. Here, for the first time, Protestant sects stood on an equal 
footing, and the national result was a variety of religious organ- 
izations unexampled in the Old World. This result had already 
shown itself before the Revolution; and Dr. Gordon, the future 
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historian of the war, tells us how much he was edified when he 
landed at Philadelphia, in 1770, by the spectacle of " Papists, 
Episcopalians, Moravians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Methodists, 
and Quakers passing each other peacefully, and in good temper, 
on the Sabbath, after having broken up their respective assem- 
blies." What the good doctor saw that Sunday morning was 
a panorama of our future religious history ; for the annals of 
religion in this country are the annals, not of one great national 
church, but of many separate communions ; and in no other way 
can we so clearly present to ourselves the external features, at 
least, of our religious progress as by placing in contrast the 
leading religious denominations as they existed a century ago 
and as they exist to-day. Such general comparisons do not, of 
course, disclose the more subtile modifications of religious life, 
but they help us to estimate the leading drift. And although 
it has come to be the fashion, with some, to speak slightingly of 
the " popular religions," it is by no means certain that opinions 
are less significant simply because mimbers have embraced 
them. 

At the beginning of the Revolution the Congregationalists, 
although confined mainly to New England, formed by far the 
most numerous and influential body. As the total population 
of the country was still a matter of conjecture, religious statis- 
tics must, of course, be accepted with allowance ; yet, accord- 
ing to the most careful estimate, the Congregationalists, at this 
time, did not possess less than seven hundred churches. The 
number of clergy was rather less. But it was not in numbers 
simply that the great strength of the body lay. Unlike any 
other ecclesiastical organization then existing in the country, 
the Congregational churches were a vigorous native growth. 
Their distinctive polity, originally a part of the civil frame- 
work, was still linked with the same traditions. Hence 
resulted the important circumstance that they had never been 
a dissenting body, and had never felt that galling sense of 
inferiority which is provoked by comparison with more favored 
rivals. From the beginning they had been distinguished for 
conscious independence and proud self-respect. They had 
been sometimes harsh in their bearing towards others ; but 
they had never themselves been welded together by any com- 
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mon suffering for their distinctive ecclesiastical discipline. 
The first generation of their clergy was renowned for learning, 
and a learned ministry had always been their pride and boast. 
No pains were spared to save the pulpit from the intrusion of 
unworthy or unbecoming occupants. So far was this feeling car- 
ried, that, in Connecticut, a law was passed, at a time when the 
excitement which attended the Great Awakening threatened to 
throw off wholesome restraints, providing that no man should 
be entitled to recognition as a clergyman " who was not a 
graduate of Yale or Harvard, or of some foreign university." 
While the organization of the churches trenched on extreme 
democracy, and, in theory, the line between clergyman and 
layman was almost obliterated, in fact the clerical position was 
one of almost unrivalled authority and influence. Though pos- 
sessing no immunities, and connected by no official tie, they 
formed a distinct order, and enjoyed a social prestige such as 
was accorded only to the most considerable members of the 
community. The reverential regard in which the New Eng- 
land minister of the last century was held has nowhere been 
so vividly depicted as by the late President Quincy, whose 
length of honored days almost linked the extreme terms of 
the period passing under our review. The scene is Andover, 
and the time a Sunday morning : " The whole space before 
the meeting-house was filled with a waiting, respectful, and 
expecting multitude. At the moment of service the pastor 
issued from his mansion, with Bible and manuscript sermon 
under his arm, with his wife leaning on one arm, flanked by 
his negro man on his side, as his wife was by her negro 
woman, the little negroes being distributed, according to their 
sex, by the side of their respective parents. Then followed 
every other member of the family, according to age and 
rank, making often, with family visitants, somewhat of a 
formidable procession. As soon as it appeared, the con- 
gregation, as if led by one spirit, began to move towards the 
door of the church ; and, before the procession reached it, all 
were in their places. As soon as the pastor entered, the whole 
congregation rose and stood until he was in the pulpit and his 
family were seated. At the close of the service the congrega- 
tion stood until he and his family had left the church. Fore-. 
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noon and afternoon the same course of proceeding was had." 
Not every country parson, of course, lived in the style of the 
Rev. Jonathan French, but all were treated with the same 
deferential homage. This illustration of the social position 
of the New England clergyman is not simply a curious picture 
of the manners of the period, but furnishes an important clew 
to some of the religious changes afterwards witnessed. The 
clergy formed an extremely aristocratic class, and it was 
hardly less their social eminence than their speculative 
teachings which ultimately arrayed against them a portion 
of the population. 

Beneath the apparent unity of the Congregational body it 
was true that silent modifications were going on. The austere 
Puritanism of an earlier epoch had " smoothed its wrinkled 
front." A taste for amusements had been introduced on which 
an earlier generation would have frowned. Thus in White- 
field's time, " mixed dancing was very common in New Eng- 
land." Even the absence of the theatre, on which the law 
still frowned, was not an unmitigated evil ; for a lively French 
chaplain, who was in Boston near the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, assures us that " piety was not the only motive 
that brought the American ladies in crowds to the various 
places of worship. Deprived of all shows and public diver- 
sions, the church is the grand theatre where they attend to dis- 
play their extravagance and finery.' There they come dressed 
off in silks, and overshadowed with a profusion of the finest 
flowers." With these social innovations were disseminated 
new modes of thought. There was no avowed antagonism to 
the past, yet there were not wanting many indications that the 
sway of old ideas was weakened. The religious revival, which 
had swept through the churches like a whirlwind, divided 
the New England clergy into two parties, who already eyed 
each other with mutual distrust. In the country districts 
Wigglesworth's " Day of Doom " was, perhaps, " taught with 
the Catechism," for half a century ago there were many living 
who could recite from memory the doleful stanzas in which the 
New England Dante makes reprobate infants argue with the 
Almighty respecting the difficult question of Adam's federal 
headship ; but in the towns, especially of Eastern Massachu- 
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setts, the bard whom Mather so much admired was no longer 
cherished as a " sweet singer." Had not the disputes with 
the mother country turned the minds of men in a different 
direction, it is not unlikely that the controversy which rent the 
New England churches asunder might have been precipitated 
half a century earlier. But the Stamp Act totally eclipsed the 
Five Points of Calvinism. Mayhew, of the West Church, the 
recognized chief of the liberal party after 1761, " threw all 
the might of his great fame into the scale of his country." 
Chauncy succeeded him as a leader of popular opinion, and, 
like Mayhew, turned wholly from theology to politics. Nor in 
doing this did they turn to an unfamiliar or uncongenial field. 
The relation originally existing between religion and the state 
had always disposed the New England clergy to hold political 
studies in the highest estimate. Refusing to regard human 
life as separated into two distinct spheres of action, they 
believed that God could be glorified in the performance of 
civil duties, and consistently held their town-meetings in the 
same house in which they paid Him their public vows. Locke 
and Sidney were hardly less read than Calvin and Owen. In 
1766 we find Hollis writing : " More books, especially on gov- 
ernment, are going to New England." This marked predilec- 
tion of the New England clergy for . political discussion was 
also a circumstance which had an important bearing on their 
fortunes in later years. 

Next in numbers to the Congregationalists stood the Baptists, 
who were supposed to have, at this time, about three hundred 
and eighty churches. This numerical strength was, however, 
less real than apparent, since most of these organizations were 
insignificant in size and influence. The Baptists were not con- 
fined to New England, but were scattered through the Colonies, 
and had become especially numerous in Virginia. The story 
has often been repeated, that it was from personal observation 
of the working of a small Baptist church, not far from his 
residence, that Mr. Jefferson was first impressed with the pe- 
culiar advantages of direct democratic government. But not- 
withstanding their numbers the Baptists, both in New England 
and the South, were held in great disfavor. Originally bring- 
ing to this country a name identified with the worst excesses 
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of the Reformation, and opposing themselves with conscientious 
pertinacity to long-established ecclesiastical and political usages, 
they had been made to feel repeatedly the arm of civil power. 
In Massachusetts they had succeeded, after a long struggle, in 
winning a tardy recognition of their claims, but under condi- 
tions which had added to their exasperation. The slender im- 
portance of the Baptists, as a body, even at the beginning of 
the Revolution, is plainly enough evinced in the contemptuous 
treatment which they received at the hands of the Massachu- 
setts delegation to the Continental Congress. Manning, who 
was one of their leaders, speaks of them as " despised and 
oppressed." They were even accused of disloyalty to the 
popular cause. Yet, in spite of all this, they steadily in- 
creased. Two distinct causes contributed to this growth. Before 
all else, the Baptists had insisted on a personal experience of 
religion as the absolute condition of admission to the Christian 
Church. But this was precisely the doctrine on which the 
leaders of the Great Awakening had laid such stress. The 
great Northampton controversy had turned on this very point. 
The inevitable effect was not only to direct increased attention 
to the tenets of the Baptists, but also to carry over to their 
ranks the numerous congregations of Separatists which had 
been called into existence by the conservatism of the Congre- 
gational churches. Backus, the faithful historian of the Baptists, 
was one of this description. But, besides this, there was an- 
other and perhaps more potent reason. Religious changes are 
rarely due to the exclusive influence of religious causes. A 
distinctive characteristic of the Baptists was the energy with 
which they extolled the gifts of the Spirit, and advocated an 
unlearned ministry. On this latter point, as we have already 
seen, the Congregationalists took high ground. Even Edwards, 
the most powerful promoter of the Revival, would not allow 
that a man should enter the pulpit " who had had no education 
at college." Against what seemed to them an unrighteous 
prejudice in favor of " the original tongues," both Separatists 
and Baptists strenuously maintained " that every brother that 
is qualified by God has a right to preach according to the 
measure of faith." " Lowly preaching" became their favorite 
watchword, and it marked the beginning of a popular tendency 
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destined to make itself deeply felt on the religious institutions 
of New England. The Baptists not only gained a controlling 
influence with a devout but humble class who had little appetite 
for the elaborate discussions of the Congregational divines, but 
they were powerfully helped by the prejudice which exists, in 
every community, against the exclusiveness of superior culture. 
The rapid growth of the Baptists was, in large part, a demo- 
cratic protest ; and it is a noticeable fact that even during the 
war their numbers steadily augmented. 

Third in numerical importance was the religious organization 
at that time known as " The Church of England in the Colo- 
nies." Out of New England it included a majority of those 
whose wealth or social consideration gave them influence in 
the community. It was the oldest religious body in the Colo- 
nies ; its impressive liturgy was read at Jamestown seven 
years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. In all the 
Southern Colonies it had on its side the support of law, and 
everywhere out of New England the powerful countenance of 
official favor. But neither years nor social consideration nor 
legal support had secured for it a hardy growth. Even in the 
Colonies where it was most firmly planted, its clergy were de- 
pendent for ordination on the mother country, and in New 
England both for ordination and maintenance. In New Eng- 
land they remained to the last hardly more than missionaries. 
There existed a wide-spread suspicion that in some way they 
were rendered subservient to the political designs of the British 
government. The scheme of erecting an Episcopate over the 
Colonies contributed, Mr. Adams tells us, as much as ary 
other cause, " to close thinking on the constitutional authority 
of Parliament." Nor was political prejudice, by any means, 
the only thing that had impaired its influence. In Maryland 
and Virginia, where its strength was greatest, the careless 
lives of the clergy had alienated numbers of those who were 
sincerely attached to its forms. Before any political antago- 
nisms had been excited, " the Church was becoming more and 
more unpopular, because it was not considered as promoting 
piety.". Jonathan Boucher, a clergyman of much intelligence, 
long settled in Virginia, whose sermons throw a clear light 
both upon the political and religious issues of the period, 
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frankly confesses that " whatever might be the case with the 
people, of the North, those of the Middle and Southern Prov- 
inces were certainly not remarkable for taking much interest 
in the concerns of religion." After the overthrow of the estab- 
lishment, a considerable proportion of the Virginia clergy " con- 
tinued to enjoy the glebes, without performing a single act of 
sacred duty." It was estimated that at least two thirds of the 
population of that colony had attached themselves to other 
religious bodies. The Revolution bore, of necessity, on this 
church with crushing weight. It was "reduced almost to 
annihilation " ; many despaired " as to the perpetuating of the 
communion otherwise than in connection with an establish- 
ment." When the struggle for independence began, the clergy, 
with a few notable exceptions, were hostile or lukewarm. Their 
conduct was conscientious, but it was not the less fatal to their 
popular influence. At the close of the war many entertained 
scruples about taking the oath -of allegiance required in some 
of the States, while others declined to conduct public worship 
on account of their canonical obligation to use the unabridged 
liturgy of the Church of England. Doubts were even ex- 
pressed by some of the laity as to the desirableness of retain- 
ing the Episcopal office. In Virginia, where there was no 
prejudice against the ecclesiastical constitution of the church, 
Patrick Henry had " hurled the hot thunderbolts of his wrath 
against the tithe-gathering clergy " ; in New England, where 
it stood opposed to local traditions, " the breath of popular 
sentiment set so strongly against it, that its continuance was 
almost as precarious as that of a newly transplanted tree 
amidst the sweepings of the whirlwinds." Even in Pennsyl- 
vania, where neither of the influences just referred to operated, 
Dr. White " was, for some time, the only clergyman." 

About equal to the Church of England in number of congre- 
gations, though not in clerical force, were the Presbyterians, 
who did not exist in the Colonies as an organized body till 
the early part of the eighteenth century. At the epoch of our 
survey they numbered three hundred churches, their main 
strength lying in the Middle States. The original members of 
this communion were almost exclusively of Scotch or Irish- 
Scotch descent, — a circumstance which has colored their whole 
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history. Unlike the Congregationalists of New England, with 
whom at this time they heartily sympathized in theological 
opinion, they had brought with them to this country a com- 
pletely developed ecclesiastical polity, for which they had suf- 
fered bitter persecution, and to which they clung with the 
devotion which sacrifice inspires. The Congregationalists, 
their veins -flowing with pure English blood, had boldly struck 
out new paths ; the Presbyterians, with the resolute tenacity 
characteristic of the Scottish race, clung to the old. The 
Great Awakening, which shook Congregationalism to its 
centre, had also for a time divided them, but attachment to a 
common system soon triumphed over Old Side and New Side 
differences, and the controversy left no permanent memorial 
but the famous college which, founded by the radical party, 
has since become the Ehrenbreitstein of Presbyterian conser- 
vatism. The early Presbyterians brought with them profound 
respect for letters, and they insisted hardly less strenuously 
than the Congregationalists that the teachers of the people 
should be themselves well taught. In the ranks of their 
clergy were men of varied and accurate learning, not a few 
having been trained in foreign universities. Some were emi- 
nent for classical scholarship. If inferior to the New England 
clergy in aptitude for metaphysical speculation, they were 
equal, at least, in Biblical learning, and superior in pulpit 
power. Their eminence as preachers was mainly due to the 
fact that they were trained to speak without notes, while the 
New England minister was closely confined to his elaborately 
written manuscript. Even up to the close of the last century 
the prejudice against preaching written sermons was still so 
strong in the Presbyterian church, " that a man's reputation 
would be ruined should his manuscript be seen." The Pres- 
byterian clergy also cultivated at all times the practice of 
Scriptural exposition, while in New England reading a chapter 
of the Bible in public worship was looked upon as a long step 
in the direction of a liturgy. Dr. Hopkins, who ventured 
upon the dangerous feat during his ministry in Western Mas- 
sachusetts, brought on himself a storm of opposition. When 
the Revolution came, the Presbyterians were stanch advo- 
cates of popular rights, and in the Middle States were the main 
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support of the cause of independence. All their traditions 
were on the side of resistance to oppression. Among them at 
this time were numbered those whose fathers had fought in the 
dikes of Holland and on the bloody fields of France, as well as 
in Highland glens and behind the walls of Derry. Nothing in 
their history or temper disposed them to remain silent when a 
great struggle was going on. Neither in Scotland nor in this 
country did they hesitate to act according to their convic- 
tions. The direction of their political sympathy was shown in 
the name selected for their college, — Nassau Hall, — and 
from the presidency of Nassau Hall the accomplished Wither- 
spoon went to take his seat in the Continental Congress. The 
Revolution reinforced the Presbyterian church by establishing 
the republican principle on -which the Presbyterian polity was 
rested. 

Of the minor religious bodies existing a century ago less 
need be said, as they influenced but little the general current 
of events. Of these the Reformed Dutch, the Lutheran, and 
the German Reformed were in numbers nearly equal, each 
having about sixty congregations. But the Reformed Dutch, 
though long established and highly respectable for the charac- 
ter and learning of its clergy, was almost debarred from growth 
by its close dependence upon the Church of Holland and its 
persistent use of the Dutch language in public worship, — a prac- 
tice kept up in many churches till the beginning of the present 
century. The Lutheran Church, linked in its origin with 
memories of Gustavus and Oxenstern, was confined to the 
German emigration, a large proportion of its clergy having 
been educated at the University of Halle or at Franke's 
Orphan-House. The German Reformed, as its name implies, 
included that part of the German population which refused 
assent to the Augsburg Confession. In form of government 
the three were Presbyterian. The small body of Associate 
Presbyterians, a secession from the Scottish Kirk, should be 
reckoned in the same family. According to Bishop England's 
estimate, the whole number of Roman Catholic clergy in the 
country did not exceed twenty-six, though the congregations 
were perhaps twice as numerous. The rites of the church 
were publicly celebrated nowhere but in Philadelphia. A few 
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gentle Moravians had followed Zinzindorf to the New World, 
and their communion, Episcopal in government, but Lutheran 
in doctrine, comprised eight congregations. Methodism had 
been introduced, but whether by Strawbridge in 1764, or by 
Embury in 1766, is still disputed. Up to the Revolution, how- 
ever, the body had no distinct existence in this country ; and 
as soon as hostilities commenced, all the preachers except 
Asbury hurried back to England. As early as 1770, John 
Murray, whose curious autobiography should be studied by all 
who would understand the early history of this country, had 
begun to preach the doctrine of universal salvation ; but as on 
other points he did not differ from the orthodox creed he was 
at first admitted to Congregational and even to Episcopal pul- 
pits. The Quakers were still numerous in the colony which 
Penn had founded, and the great Lisbon earthquake sent to 
Newport a small but wealthy society of Jews. The summer 
visitor, strolling through the streets of the " fair seaport town," 
pauses to gaze at the sepulchral stones carved with strange 
characters which recall a faith whose hoary traditions make 
our modern creeds seem but of yesterday. 

" Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 
No Psalms of David now the silence break ; 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalojrue 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake." 

The first impression that we derive from the foregoing facts 
is that of the diversity of religious belief existing in the Colo- 
nies, but a more careful analysis will show that beneath this 
apparent diversity there was a widely pervading unity. Be- 
tween the ecclesiastical polity of the Congregationalists and the 
Baptists there was no essential difference ; while the systems 
of the Presbyterians, the Lutheran, the Dutch Reformed, and the 
German Reformed were alike in everything but the nomencla- 
ture adopted. And between all these, with the exception of 
the Lutheran, comprising together more than three fourths of 
all the churches, there existed the most entire harmony of dog- 
matic faith. That faith, whether embodied in the Assembly's 
Catechism, the Heidelberg Confesson, or the Articles of the 
Synod of Dort, was the logical and precise system which the 
Reformer who " pierced to the roots " had knit with hooks of 
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steel to the sternest hearts of the sixteenth century. It was 
the faith of John Knox, of William the Silent, and of Admiral 
Coligny ; and could the heroic founder of the ill-fated Hugue- 
not colony in Florida have lifted the veil that hid the two suc- 
ceeding centuries, and seen the flag of Geneva flying in almost 
undisputed triumph from the Merrimac to the St. John's, he 
might have deemed the dark crime of Menendez more than 
avenged. These churches, too, whether in the parochial au- 
tonomy of the Congregationalists or the synodical federation 
of the Presbyterians., were singularly in harmony with the 
political movement ; and that republican states and republican 
churches would flourish side by side seemed a conclusion ad- 
mitting of no doubt. In 1783 the famous Dr. Stiles, the presi- 
dent of Yale College, preached the Election Sermon before the 
Legislature of Connecticut. His inspiring theme was " The 
Future Glory of the United States," and, warming to the hazar- 
dous role of a prophet, he declared " that when we look forward 
and see this country increased to forty or fifty millions, while 
we see all the religious sects increased into respectable bodies, 
we shall doubtless find the united body of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches making an equal figure with any 
two of them." Then enumerating the lesser sects, he consid- 
erately adds : " There are Westleians, Mennonists, and others, 
all of which will make a very inconsiderable amount in com- 
parison with those who will give the religious complexion to 
America." And there was no man living at that time whose 
opinion on this matter was entitled to more respect. 

We have now reached the limit of forty millions, and in the 
light of the census of 1870 the vaticinations of the learned 
president well deserve to be regarded as curiosities of litera- 
ture. The Congregationalists, who in his day were double the 
size of any other body, now rank as seventh, while the " West- 
leians," whom he hardly names, stand largely in advance 
of all the rest. A century ago the more important religious 
bodies were ranked in the following order: Congregational, 
Baptist, Church of England, Presbyterian, Lutheran, German 
Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Roman Catholic. By the census 
of 1870 they stood : Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, Christian, Lutheran, Congregational, Protestant Epis- 
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copal. Tested not as in the foregoing comparison by number 
of churches, but by number of sittings, the order remains the 
same for the four larger, but the Congregationalists and Epis- 
copalians would outrank the Lutherans and Christians. Tested 
again by value of church property, the Roman Catholics come 
second, and the Episcopalians fifth. Yet far more striking 
than these relative contrasts is the enormous growth of Ameri- 
can Christianity as a whole, a growth which, as the figures clearly 
show, has more than kept pace with the rapid stride of popula- 
tion. A careful estimate makes the whole number of religious 
organizations existing in the country at the beginning of the 
Revolution less than nineteen hundred and fifty. The total 
population was then estimated at three and a half millions, 
which would show a church for every seventeen hundred souls. 
By the recent census, the total number of church organizations 
is returned at more than seventy-two thousand, which, in a 
population of thirty-eight millions, would show a church for 
every five hundred and twenty-nine. In other words, while the 
population has multiplied eleven-fold, the churches have multi- 
plied nearly thirty- seven fold. The aggregate value of church 
property cannot be subjected to the same test, since we have no 
means of estimating the amount a century ago ; but in 1870 it 
reached the considerable sum of three hundred and fifty-four 
millions. An illustration of the working of the voluntary prin- 
ciple is furnished in the fact that the church which seemed 
hopelessly shipwrecked by the Revolution, and which, as some 
of its most sincere supporters thought, had no prospect of ex- 
isting without the public aid on which it had so long depended, 
now ranks for its property as fifth in the whole land. A recent 
Bampton lecturer affirmed that the experiments of voluntaryism 
and dis-establishment, when tried in England under the most 
favorable circumstances, had proved signal failures. In this 
country the church of Hooker and Tillotson has certainly 
shown herself able to go alone. But the most extraordinary 
increase of ecclesiastical wealth is seen with the Methodists 
and Roman Catholics, because a century ago they had abso- 
lutely nothing. Indeed, the rapid ratio of increase during the 
last two decades might well attract attention, were it not that 
this vast amount of property is distributed among so many 
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different bodies. Such statistics are of course very unsatis- 
factory tests of the real growth of religion. Even could the 
precise number of professed Christians be ascertained, we should 
still be quite as much in the dark. The subtle forces of the 
invisible world disdain the rules of arithmetic. Yet statistics, 
after all, afford us the only means of reaching general conclu- 
sions ; and much as we hear of the decay of faith, and of the 
growth of religious indifference, it seems certain, from this 
comparison, that the positive institutions of religion have not, 
during the last century, lost their hold on the mass of the 
American people. A more zealous and liberal support has 
nowhere been accorded to them. 

Facts like these lie, however, on the surface, and similar 
comparisons might be multiplied to any length. It will form 
a more instructive task to trace the less obvious phenomena of 
our complex religious life. We have seen that a century ago 
the speculative faith of the various religious bodies then exist- 
ing in America was singularly homogeneous. The church 
organizations that gave tone to American society heartily 
agreed in accepting the most precise dogmatic system to which 
Protestantism had given birth. Perhaps no feature of our 
religious progress is more striking than the wide-spread re- 
action that has been witnessed, not so much against any par- 
ticular tenet of the old theology as against the whole dogmatic 
apprehension of Christianity. How far this reaction has been 
helped by any change of political sentiment is a curious ques- 
tion, but one not easily answered. Mr. Lecky expresses the 
opinion that, " if in the sphere of religion the rationalistic doc- 
trine of personal merit and demerit should ever completely su- 
persede the theological doctrine of hereditary merit and demerit, 
the change will mainly be effected by the triumph of democratic 
principles in the sphere of politics " ; and he might have 
drawn an illustration of his theory from the fact that the great 
religious revolt in this country from the exclusiveness of Cal- 
vinism was coincident with the great democratic revolt from 
the conservative politics of the founders of the Republic. If 
a connection could be established between the two, it would be 
by no means the first instance of two movements essentially 
distinct, yet due, in some measure, to the same general causes. 
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This religious reaction assumed various forms, and was attended 
with very different results. Its most direct and obvious effect 
was seen in the rise of new religious sects, but its influence 
was destined to be powerfully felt in modifying some already 
existing. One of its earliest fruits was the formation, near 
the close of the last century, of the " United Brethren in 
Christ," made up of seceders from the German Reformed and 
Lutheran bodies, and now numbering nearly fifteen hundred 
churches. The numerous sect of " Christians," which sprang 
up simultaneously in three different localities, near the begin- 
ning of the present century, and now numbers more than 
thirty-five hundred churches, was an illustration of the same 
movement. So was the remarkable " Declaration " of Alex- 
ander Campbell in 1807. But by far the most important 
phase of this reaction is shown in the enormous growth of 
Methodism. It would argue a most superficial acquaintance 
with this great movement to define it as essentially a protest ; 
but it is not the less true that in the religious history of this 
country Methodism represents a profound popular reaction. 
In this light the rise of this great and influential body must be 
viewed as the most signal religious fact which the past century 
presents. When their first conference met at Baltimore in 
1784 they collected but sixty preachers, and it was reckoned 
that in the whole country they could muster but twenty more. 
Dr. Stiles did them no injustice when he spoke of them in his 
Election Sermon as " very inconsiderable." They were not 
only few in number, but poor and unknown ; they worshipped 
in barns, in back streets, and beneath the canopy of heaven. By 
the census of 1870 they were credited with more than twenty- 
five thousand parish organizations, and a church property of sev- 
enty millions. Their own statistics for the past year give more 
than twenty-six thousand preachers, and a church property of 
more than eighty millions. The churches have increased at tho 
rate of two for each secular day throughout the year. They 
are now by far the most numerous religious organization in 
the land, and with a zeal and confidence fully proportioned to 
their strength. A phenomenon so striking cannot be explained 
but from the operation of some powerful cause. The growth 
of Methodism may be attributed in part to its wonderful 
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organization ; yet it would seem that in this country the ex- 
tremely autocratic character of that organization, while securing 
it extraordinary efficiency, could not have gained it popular 
favor. The vital power of Methodism must he sought, not in 
its form, but in its spirit. It is impossible to account for its 
rapid growth, save on the hypothesis that it met a great popular 
want. And it is equally impossible not to recognize the fact 
that this adaptation lay in the sharp contrast which it pre- 
sented to the prevailing faith. The immense popular influ- 
ence of Methodism lay in its bold appeal from " the theology 
of the intellect " to " the theology of the feelings." Calvin- 
ism, throughout all its camps, " lay intrenched in the out- 
works of the understanding " ; but to souls sated with theologi- 
cal formulas, Methodism, with its direct intuitions of divine 
truth, came like springs of water in a dry and thirsty land. 
Wesley rejected all creeds but the simple symbol of the 
Apostles ; and if his American disciples departed from his 
example in adopting articles of faith, they conformed to his 
spirit in making these articles " a simple compendium of the 
Universal Church, excluding even the peculiar features of the 
Wesleyan theology." They insisted, always and everywhere, 
that religious faith is not a logical conviction. Making their ap- 
peal at once to man's spiritual nature, laying no stress on nice 
theological distinctions, they naturally held knowledge of Greek 
and Latin in light esteem as a qualification for saving souls. 
Not one of the men who founded Methodism in America, with 
the single exception of Coke, had received a college education. 
Asbury, whose influence was incomparably greater than that 
of Coke, had never enjoyed this advantage. The great feature 
of early Methodism was its faith in immediate inspiration. Its 
leaders lived, like Loyola, in a world of ecstatic visions. Not 
only were they inwardly called of God, but sometimes, like 
Garrettson, they heard the audible voice of the Spirit. The 
religious Genius of New England had recognized in love the 
benign sum of all morality ; but the doctrine which his follow- 
ers had obscured with the metaphysics of the will, became 
with the Methodist a burning impulse. The Quaker had ex- 
alted the Inner Light, but what with the disciple of Fox had 
sunk into an inoffensive quietism, with the disciple of Wesley 
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became the impulse to an unexampled effort. It was estimated 
that Asbury, during the forty-five years of his untiring minis- 
try, rode a distance that would have taken him twelve times 
round the earth. When we read the story which one of the 
early missionaries of Methodism tells of himself, but a story 
which hundreds, doubtless, might have repeated, " I traversed 
the mountains and valleys, frequently on foot, with my knap- 
sack on my back, guided by Indian paths in the wilderness 
where it was not expedient to take a horse ; and I had often 
to wade through morasses half-leg deep in mud and water ; 
frequently satisfying my hunger with a piece of bread and 
pork from my knapsack, quenching my thirst from a brook, 
and resting my weary limbs on the leaves of the trees," who 
does not seem to hear in these words the ring of the verses, 
" in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in weariness and painfulness, in hunger and thirst " ; 
and who can doubt that the causes which gave Methodism its 
early success were the same that first carried the gospel to 
Damascus, to Antioch, to Corinth, and to Caesar's palace ? As 
Methodism has exchanged weakness for strength, and poverty 
for wealth, its outward aspect has greatly altered ; the plain 
meeting-house has become the highly decorated church ; the 
unlettered preacher has learned to emulate the culture which 
he once held so cheap ; colleges and theological schools have 
been generously endowed, and a powerful periodical press dis- 
cusses with dignity and erudition doctrines which once strug- 
gled for utterance from burning tongues ; yet neither learning 
nor culture were the weapons with which Methodism achieved 
its early triumphs, and which caused it, in the striking words 
carved on Philip Embury's tomb, " to beautify the earth with 
salvation." 

At first glance it may seem that the growth of the Baptist 
denomination, which now ranks as second in the land in point 
of numbers, contradicts what has been advanced, since the 
Baptists, in the usual acceptation of that name, are a Calvin- 
istic body. But while it is true that this body, as a whole, 
accept the modified Calvinism of Andrew Fuller, yet it is not 
the less true that their distinctive tenet involves a logical 
denial of that "doctrine of hereditary merit and demerit" 
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which lies at the base of the Calvinistic scheme. Every spec- 
ulative objection to infant baptism was equally an argument 
against the realistic conception which pervaded the old theol- 
ogy. As a natural result of this attitude no characteristic of 
the Baptists has been more marked than their contempt for all 
the historical statements of Christianity. They have made 
their appeal to Scripture as the sole authority. This indeed is 
denned by their most eminent American representative as 
their " fundamental principle " ; and to this principle, through 
all their history, they have steadfastly adhered. The much- 
vaunted maxim, " The Bible and the Bible only," has found 
with them its most consistent advocates. Like the Methodists, 
they have undergone, in the course of a century, a great change 
in external features. Renouncing their preference for " lowly 
preaching," they have become zealous promoters of ministerial 
education ; among their divines are men whose names are 
ornaments of American scholarship, but it is a noticeable fact 
that their valuable contributions to religious literature have all 
been in the line of Biblical exegesis ; to speculative theology 
they have made no important addition. Nor can it be doubted 
that their great popular success is due to the concrete simplicity 
of their creed, coupled with their extremely democratic polity. 
And whatever their technical theological position, their whole 
denominational strain has been in the direction of revolt from 
antiquity, tradition, and. church authority. 

But the boldest renunciation of dogmatic faith was witnessed 
among the descendants of the Puritans. This outbreak had 
two phases. The restrained and scholarly Arminianism which 
made its appearance first, appealed to Scripture from human 
creeds ; yet in its philosophical method and formal conceptions 
of religious truth it did not differ from the Calvinism to which 
it stood opposed. Both accepted Locke, whose system sapped 
the foundations.of the old theology. The real revolt was the 
rise of the Transcendental school, which threw all external 
authority to the winds, and owned no guide but the spiritual 
intuitions. The " Address to the Divinity School " was the 
veritable proclamation of a new gospel, a gospel which indeed 
" ravished the souls " of the elect, but proved too subtle and 
ethereal to become " bread of life to millions." This ambrosial 
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food was transmuted into homelier diet by Mr. Parker, and 
has served to furnish the board of the later Free Religionists. 

In resisting the Unitarians the more numerous section of the 
Congregationalists were betrayed into a position which their 
own traditions did not justify, and the way to the Lord's table 
was fenced with " sound forms of words." But various in- 
fluences soon began to work in an opposite direction. The 
Evangelical revival, by laying as it did such stress on emotional 
experience, weakened the hold of objective truth. The great 
impulse given at Andover to Biblical study, under the inspiring 
lead of Stuart, disclosed the weakness of the old exegesis, and 
introduced the more comprehensive methods of German criti- 
cism. And a small, but thoughtful and cultivated section, 
deriving from Coleridge the fruitful maxim that " Christianity 
is not a theory or speculation, but a living process," rallied the 
Transcendental philosophy to the support of Christian faith. 
Thus the orthodox mind of New England was gradually loosed 
from its old moorings. The change was shown less in direct 
antagonism to any specific doctrine than in silent modification 
of mental habits. What had been betokened by more than 
one significant sign was at last brought clearly to light in the 
Congregational Council convened at Boston in 1865, an assem- 
bly which justly attracted attention for its intelligence and 
dignity. At this convention an attempt was made to agree 
upon some doctrinal basis for the denomination; but after 
earnest discussion the utmost that could be accomplished was 
to " affirm substantially " the Confessions of 1648 and 1680, 
in face of the declaration made by a leading member of the 
body that " there is language in every one of these old stand- 
ards which not a man upon this floor receives." Many pre- 
ferred a declaration " according to the fresh language of the 
present time," but the committee to whom the matter was re- 
ferred declined to present one, for the reason " that it could not 
be harmoniously adopted." And in taking their action it was 
expressly understood that the council affirmed those venerable 
formulas " only in a qualified manner." A " compromise 
document " was subsequently adopted by the council, with much 
solemnity, at Plymouth. But so rapid was the march of opin- 
ion that at the Oberlin Council, held only six years later, the 
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declaration adopted at Plymouth was discarded on the ground 
of " committing the denomination to old and minute confes- 
sions " ; and a new one was adopted, " being in substance the 
great doctrines of the Christian faith," of which the odd re- 
mark was made that it " did not perfectly express the exact 
wishes of any party." Of this council a very high authority 
declared, " It may truly and frankly be called a new departure." 
This new departure consisted in the fact that, without disown- 
ing old confessions, it " refused to make them tests of fellow- 
ship." Accordingly the council received as full members the 
Kentucky delegates, who distinctly explained that " their 
churches were organized on the evangelical basis, ignoring all 
distinction between Calvinist and Arminian." " There can be 
no doubt," wrote a prominent member of the council, " that the 
progress of Congregationalism has been greatly retarded by the 
former limitation of its denominational fellowship to Calviuistic 
ministers and churches." Here is a distinct repudiation of 
the position asserted with so much earnestness sixty years 
before. 

It is a characteristic of American religious life, compounded 
as it is of such various elements, that it presents many diverse 
phenomena ; and we should run the risk of very imperfect 
generalization if any one class were made too prominent. 
Coupled with this marked reaction against a dogmatic appre- 
hension of religion, there has been a tendency equally marked 
and equally important in an opposite direction, — a tendency 
that does not any less deserve to be regarded as a representative 
movement in our religious history. In all countries where a 
connection between church and state is recognized, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, the ecclesiastical power is subject to 
important limitation, for the permanent contact of the spir- 
itual and temporal authority requires that the sphere of either 
should be precisely marked. This rule holds as well in 
Portugal as it holds in Prussia. Thus when the relations of 
the two are not inimical, the free action of the church is 
fettered. Hence in this country, where for the first time since 
Constantine the religious element has been left absolutely 
without restraint, conditions of ecclesiastical development have 
been supplied such as exist nowhere else in Christendom. 
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Each religious organization has been allowed free scope to 
unfold according to its own interior law, and solve after its 
own way its distinctive ecclesiastical problem. The result has 
been a quickening of ecclesiastical activity, and an impulse to 
ecclesiastical development, which already constitutes a signifi- 
cant feature of our history, and promises to revive questions 
which were supposed to have been forever settled. Here, 
again, an interesting question presents itself, the question 
whether any connection can be traced between this tendency 
to strong religious organizations and the general laxity in our 
political ideas. It is certain that the ecclesiastical life of the 
Middle Age was greatly stimulated by the prevailing political 
anarchy, and it seems not unlikely that the increasing fluctua- 
tion of our own political life may have disposed some to look 
with more favor upon stable ecclesiastical forms. But what- 
ever may be the occult cause of the phenomenon, its existence 
is beyond question. It is a common impression that the pre- 
vailing impulse of American religion is to split up into an end- 
less variety of sects. " How can I live in a country," Dr. 
Dollinger is reported to have said, " where they found a new 
church every day ? " But nothing appears more certain, from 
a review of our religious history, than the gradual working of 
a tendency in precisely the opposite direction. The multiplicity 
of sects is, indeed, a patent fact, and in a land where expres- 
sion of opinion on all subjects is unrestrained, and where com- 
bination for every purpose is allowed, such a result is not sur- 
prising ; but most of the petty organizations that go to swell 
the portentous aggregate are but ripples on the surface of the 
stream, appearing for a moment and then vanishing forever. 
In their most repulsive forms they are mere social excres- 
cences, deriving their morbid growth mainly from foreign 
sources. The most characteristic fact of our religious his- 
tory, as the census clearly shows, is not the tendency of 
American Christianity to split up into a multiplicity of sects, 
but its disposition to aggregate itself under a few great denom- 
inational types. This conservative preference of the vast 
majority for stable ecclesiastical order is a leading and unmis- 
takable distinction of our religious life. Whatever may have 
been the tendency at an earlier period, at the present time it 
is undeniably in this direction. 
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We have already noticed that the religious organizations 
which were transplanted to this country seemed, under the 
inspiration of our institutions, to acquire new energy. This 
result was witnessed with the Methodists, who, in England, 
during Wesley's life, had clung to the skirts of the Establish- 
ment, but here boldly organized a complete church, and pro- 
ceeded to the institution of bishops. The success of .the 
Methodists was due hardly less to their autocratic disci- 
pline than to their burning zeal. And it should be observed 
that it is the recognized value of the system which has com- 
mended it to popular regard. But a more important illustra- 
tion of the same principle is presented in the Presbyterian 
church. The history of this influential body, which now 
ranks as third in the country, is especially instructive, for the 
reason that its uniform and healthy growth is not connected, 
as is that of the Methodists, with exceptional phenomena, but 
is the evident result of the persistent and intelligent adminis- 
tration of an admirable polity. In the face of the proudest 
monarchy of Europe, it had proclaimed its capacity of self- 
direction, and in the new field which this country opened it 
was not backward in asserting a logical development. No 
sooner was the Revolution ended, than the Presbyterians took 
the first steps towards a complete organization ; and before 
the Federal government had gone into operation, the constitu- 
tion of the church was adopted as it now stands. From the 
outset it assumed the character of a missionary church, and in 
the earliest General Assembly a plan was adopted for promot- 
ing the evangelization of the West ; and in the most gloomy 
period of our religious history, the closing decade of the last 
century, when the wide diffusion of French Revolutionary 
maxims " threatened the dissolution of religious society," the 
growth of the Presbyterian church was uniform and rapid. 
Nothing is so characteristic of this church as the resolution 
with which it has adhered to its theological and its ecclesi- 
astical traditions. Amid the great movements of modern 
thought, it has stood unflinchingly to its Confession, and in 
the great crises of its history been thoroughly consistent with 
itself. When the West was frenzied with religious excite- 
ment, rather than relax its requirements for the ministry, she 
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submitted to the great Cumberland secession of 1810, prefer- 
ring well-tried method to mere numerical increase ; and when, 
in consequence of the famous " Plan of Union," it found 
itself invaded with New England usages and New England 
ideas, it preferred the excision of nearly half its members 
rather than not purge itself of the foreign element. What- 
ever successes it has gained have not been gained by denying 
its principles, or by making terms with its opponents. The 
steady growth of this powerful communion, in the face of its 
uncompromising assertion of a rigid dogmatic system, furnishes 
a striking illustration of the decided preference of a most intel- 
ligent section of the American people for a vigorous and well- 
administered ecclesiastical system. The Reunion of 1871, 
when, after a separation of more than thirty years, the two 
branches of the Presbyterian church were once more happily 
united, whether considered in its immediate or its ultimate 
consequences, is second in importance to no recent event of our 
religious history. It fixed universal attention as showing that 
the tide had turned, and that the weary period of discord and 
secession was to give way to a new period of union and con- 
solidation. There seems no good reason why other Presby- 
terian bodies should not follow the example. 

This marked preference of the majority of our people for 
well-ordered system may be still more conclusively shown 
from contrasting the progress of the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian bodies. A century ago the Congregationalists were 
by far the more numerous and influential. The two were in 
close sympathy, and Congregational delegates were allowed to 
sit and vote in the General Assembly. Both cordially united 
in the " Plan of Union" for combined missionary operations at 
the West ; but it was found that whenever the stronger organ- 
ization came into contact with the weaker, the weaker was uni- 
formly swallowed up, and the result was an immense loss of 
strength to the Congregational communion. 

It would, however, be an error to represent that the change 
in the relative strength of the Presbyterians and' Congregation- 
alists was due wholly to difference of polity. Other causes 
contributed to weaken Congregationalism in its own seats. 
The proclivity of the Congregational clergy for political dis- 
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cussion, so conspicuous in the period preceding the Revolution, 
was hardly less marked during the stormy times that preluded 
the memorable " Civil Revolution of Eighteen Hundred." 
Almost to a man the Congregational clergy of New England 
were on the Federal side. The biographer of Mr. Jefferson 
complains with bitterness that the ministers were all for Ham- 
ilton. As an inevitable result, the Democratic triumph swept 
from the New England parishes all whose sympathies were 
pledged to the victorious faction, and considerable numerical 
strength, if not much piety, was carried over to rival congre- 
gations. But the fatal wound was inflicted upon New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, not by an enemy, but by its own 
hand. The doctrinal antagonism which the Revolution for a 
time had smothered blazed up at the publication of Belsham's 
Life of Lindsey ; and when Channing preached his famous ser 
mon at Baltimore, the divorce between the main body of Con- 
gregationalists and their oldest traditions and finest culture 
was complete. Henceforth the New England Israel, that had 
come out of Egypt so gloriously, pursued two separate paths, 
and presented the unedifying spectacle of a house divided 
against itself. 

This impulse of our leading religious bodies to a complete 
logical development has naturally led to a sharper accentua- 
tion of ecclesiastical distinctions. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church furnishes a striking illustration of this tendency. At- 
taining its complete organization in 1789, when White and 
Provost were consecrated at Lambeth Palace, during its early 
years it reflected the moderate temper of the English Church 
of the last century. Its leading characteristic was eminent 
respectability ; its preaching had the mild accent of that 
apologetic period when, as Johnson put it, the Apostles were 
tried regularly once a week on charge of committing forgery. 
Bishop White, whose unswerving support of the cause of inde- 
pendence showed that he was lacking in no manly element, as 
a preacher was " dignified without animation," and " much 
esteemed for solid and judicious instruction." Bishop Jarvis 
was noted for an " unusually slow and deliberate pronuncia- 
tion," a characteristic not suggestive of excessive fervor. The 
amiable* Madison " at all periods of his life was much addicted 
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to scientific studies." The early style of Bishop Griswold, 
" like that which generally prevailed in the church at the time, 
was rather moral than evangelical." Though the church de- 
rived its ecclesiastical legitimacy from England, and made the 
Anglican Church so far as possible its model, yet the altered 
conditions of society necessitated some not unimportant 
changes. Though the American bishops retained the name 
and ecclesiastical functions, they lacked the civil rank and 
ample revenues which conferred so much additional lustre on 
the English prelates ; and the absence of patronage threw 
increased power into the hands of the parishes. But the most 
important constitutional change was one carried through by 
the influence of Bishop White, which introduced the novel 
principle of lay representation. In consequence of these mod- 
ifications, the " Protestant Episcopal Church " corresponded 
nearly, if not exactly, with the model which Baxter declared 
would suit himself and the more moderate Presbyterians. 
Nothing could be more marked than the mildness with which 
the claims of the new church were asserted. The popular 
prejudice which still lingered against the office of bishop, and 
" the fashion of objecting to it prevailing even among a consid- 
erable proportion " of the church, led to a cautious definition 
of Episcopal titles. The Convention of Maryland, in 1783, 
recognized " other Christian churches under the American 
Revolution." The Virginia Convention, two years later, while 
expressing a decided preference for uniformity in doctrine and 
worship, declared that this should be pursued " with liberality 
and moderation." Where the church, before the Revolution, 
had been established by law, its tone was uniformly most con- 
ciliatory ; where, on the contrary, it had been in opposition, its 
tone was most pronounced. The stanchest Churchmen were 
in Connecticut. When Griswold moved from Connecticut to 
Rhode Island, sermons which had been preached with applause 
in the former State were received with " great disfavor " by 
Episcopalians in Providence and Newport. Coke's friendly 
overture to Bishop White, proposing a union of the Episcopa- 
lians with the Methodists, drew from the latter the reply " that 
he did not think the difficulties insuperable, provided there 
was a conciliatory disposition on both sides." The first evi- 
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dence of a change of tone was the publication, in 1804, of 
Hobart's " Companion to the Altar," in which, not the nature 
of the sacraments, but the " lawful authority " by which they 
might be administered was discussed. This provoked the 
memorable controversy with Dr. Mason, in which the distinc- 
tive claims of the Episcopal Church were for the first time 
publicly set forth. These were further asserted in Hobart's 
" Apology for Apostolic Order," published in 1807. The emi- 
nent personal qualities of Hobart marked him for a party 
leader, and his elevation to the Episcopate, a little later, 
proved a dgaal epoch in the history of the church. In a Pas- 
toral Letter of 1815 he took strong grounds against co-opera- 
tion with other Christians in promoting religious objects, and, 
in defiance of a growing sentiment represented in the forma- 
tion of the American Bible Society, he boldly declared " that 
all the differences among Christians are on points subordinate 
and non-essential is an unfounded assertion." For a time 
these views found a weighty counterpoise in the Evangelical 
party, but, by degrees, what was first described as " bold and 
startling " came to be accepted maxims, and by the action of 
the Convention of 1844 the church was placed conclusively 
upon Hobart's ground. And the decided growth of the Epis- 
copal Church dates from the period when it clearly enunciated 
its distinctive theory. The later controversies which have 
disturbed its peace have not touched this principle, and those 
who differ most widely on questions which the Tractarian and 
Ritualist have raised are heartily agreed upon what constitutes 
the " Church of the true Order." 

The tendency so clearly revealed of American Christianity to 
aggregate itself in a few great denominational families, stren- 
uously affirming theological or ecclesiastical tenets that are 
mutually exclusive, deserves special attention in its bearing 
upon the prospective development of a truly catholic type of 
Christianity. It might have been supposed that the contact, 
upon a perfectly equal footing, of so many Christian bodies, 
each zealously asserting its distinctive faith, would have pro- 
voked such mutual comparison as would gradually have 
brought into clear relief the essential truths which all were 
agreed in recognizing. Professing to receive the same Gospel, 
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it might have seemed that somewhere there must have existed 
substantial harmony ; but no such result has followed. It is 
amazing to note how slight has been the reciprocal influence 
which these bodies have exerted. They seem to have pursued 
their separate paths, coming into contact with each other's 
opinions only to controvert them. With individuals, of course, 
changes of opinion have been frequent ; but so far as concerns 
the formal affirmations of the leading religious bodies, with the 
sole exception of the Congregationalists, there has not been 
the slightest change. With most of these bodies no modi- 
fication has been thought of; in one or two cases, where the 
relaxation of some distinctive denominational feature has 
been suggested, it has drawn forth a storm of indignation. 
The irreligious world has laughed at the spectacle of an emi- 
nent philanthropist actually brought to trial on the atrocious 
charge of singing hymns with Christians of another name. It 
is evident that our leading religious organizations have done 
nothing in the way of promoting any external Christian unity. 
There are many to whom this state of things is not repugnant, 
who defend the " denominational " type of Christianity as the 
natural efflorescence of the Reformation, and rest content with it 
as the ultimate achievement of Protestant Christianity. On the 
other hand, there have been some who have protested against 
" the ' evangelical ' heresy that the normal state of the Church 
universal is a state of schism." From many quarters have come 
eloquent expressions of the conviction that the sectarian 
system, however much it may stimulate zeal, does not furnish 
the conditions of the finest and noblest Christian culture. But 
no adequate remedy has thus far been proposed, and American 
Christianity seems hopelessly committed to the denominational 
experiment. 

This drift of American religious sentiment towards the for- 
mation of compact and powerful religious organizations not 
only affects the relations of these bodies to one another, it is 
already presenting novel and difficult problems in relation to 
the civil power. To comprehend fully the most important of 
these, it must be remembered that for many years two antago- 
nistic opinions have been developing themselves with respect 
to the functions of political society. On the one hand the maxim 
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lias been steadily gaining ground, that these functions are 
purely secular, and in consequence the formal relations be- 
tween religion and the state have been everywhere annulled. 
But on the other hand there has been a tendency as marked on 
the part of the civil power to invade the spiritual province by 
undertaking the support and control of education. For it will 
hardly be denied that even in its rudimentary forms education 
touches the springs of spiritual life. Precisely at this point 
the Roman Catholic Church emerges into significance as an 
element in our complex ecclesiastical equation. 

The growth of the Roman Catholic Church, which according 
to the census now ranks as fourth in order reckoning by num- 
ber of parishes, but second if church property be made the test, 
has been viewed by some with grave apprehension, though, as 
it would seem, on insufficient grounds. This great numerical 
increase can be accounted for by our enormous foreign emigra- 
tion. It has been doubted even whether the increase has kept 
pace with the emigration, and whether the church has not 
actually lost in strength by the transplanting of so many of 
its members to the New World. There seems to be no way of 
arriving at any precise estimate of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation ; but if the ratio of increase has outstripped the aggre- 
gate gain of the nation, the same would equally hold of the 
larger Protestant bodies. The fact that the members of this 
communion are mostly congregated in great centres, gives them 
an exceptional local influence, and exaggerates the popular 
notion of their actual power. Less fettered by the civil au- 
thority than in any other portion of Christendom, they have 
shown a most intelligent appreciation of the possibilities of their 
position, and in zeal for ecclesiastical development have cer- 
tainly been surpassed by none of the Protestant bodies about 
them. And when we contrast their condition at the Revolution, 
shut out from political functions in nearly every colony, and 
celebrating their attenuated rites in a single city, with their 
present liberty and splendor, it is not surprising that the more 
enthusiastic among them have learned to look on this country 
as a Land of Promise. By none among us has the full sig- 
nificance of our political experiment been more intelligently 
grasped than by the members of this communion. For many 
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years the Roman Catholic Church held itself aloof from Amer- 
ican society. Deriving its increase from a foreign element, 
owing allegiance to a foreign head, caring nothing for the 
controversies that racked the various Protestant bodies, its 
presence was felt only in an occasional debate. It urged no 
exclusive claims. The acquisition of territory from Catholic 
states added to its importance, but it was the impulse of self- 
development that first brought it into conflict with American 
society. To insure that development nothing was more essen- 
tial than that the church should control the education of its 
young ; and strong at length in consciousness of wealth and 
numbers, it boldly threw down its first gage, in 1840, by de- 
manding the removal of the Bible from common schools. 

Had this controversy turned simply on the reading of a few 
verses of King James's version at the opening of the daily 
exercises, it need have caused no intelligent Protestant embar- 
rassment. Simple justice would have dictated a concession 
involving neither disrespect to the Almighty nor peril to the 
spiritual welfare of the child. But the difficulty lay deeper ; 
the real grievance of the Catholic was, not that too much, but 
that too little religious instruction was given in the schools ; he 
dreaded an education from which all positive religious influence 
had been eliminated ; he rejected, in other words, the whole 
theory on which the public-school system had been based. The 
attitude which he assumed furnishes an interesting illustration 
of our religious changes, since in asserting so emphatically the 
indissoluble connection of religion and education he occupied 
precisely the ground of the Puritans of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, who gave the whole system of public education in 
this country its first great impulse. With them the spelling- 
book and catechism always went together. Furthermore, 
in the remedy which the Catholic proposed, of proportioning 
the annual amount raised for school purposes among the 
various religious bodies, he recalled the identical arrangement 
adopted in Massachusetts to meet a similar dilemma in provid- 
ing for the support, by law, of public worship. 

While it is a wholly gratuitous assumption that the Catholics 
in their persistent warfare against public schools have been 
actuated by any covert hostility to those political institutions 
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which have secured them such unparalleled advantages, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the most vehement denouncers of 
the system of mixed education are among the most enthusi- 
astic and discriminating advocates of our civil polity, it is 
nevertheless true that by the Papal Encyclical of 1864, which 
brands " the system of instructing youth which consists in sepa- 
rating it from the Catholic faith, and from the power of the 
church, and in teaching exclusively, or at least primarily, the 
knowledge of natural things, and the earthly ends of society 
alone," as a thing reprobatam, proseriptam atque damnatam, the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States is irrevocably com- 
mitted to conflict with a part of our public system which, by 
the great majority of our people, is regarded as absolutely essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of our free institutions. This question 
has been looked at so exclusively from a partisan standpoint, 
and has been so overwhelmingly decided by popular opinion, 
that its ulterior bearings have hardly received enough atten- 
tion. But a cursory glance will show that the problem of 
the relation of religious and political society is less simple 
than our politicians half a century ago supposed. If the 
popular opinion be well grounded, that the temporal and 
spiritual authorities occupy two wholly distinct provinces, and 
that to one of these civil government should be exclusively 
shut up, a position in which the disciple of Mr. Jefferson and 
the liberal Catholic who seeks to reconcile the doctrines of his 
church with modern liberty are perfectly at one, it would be 
difficult to make out a logical defence of our present system 
of public education. If, on the contrary, it be the right and 
duty of the state to enforce the support of public education from 
a class of the population conscientiously debarred from sharing 
its advantages, then our current theory respecting the nature 
and functions of the state stands in need of considerable 
revision. 

The theory of the absolute separation of church and state 
has given rise to another question. The rapid accumulation 
of ecclesiastical wealth is a fact that could not fail to arrest 
attention. By the immemorial traditions of all Christian 
countries, such property has been exempted from taxation. 
When the Church was a public institution, and when the 
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benefit of its ministrations was freely open to rich and poor 
alike, a sufficient reason existed for such exemption. But, it 
is argued, the effect of our voluntary system has been to ren- 
der the modern Protestant church little more than a religious 
club, where Christians in easy circumstances, by paying an 
annual assessment, may listen once a week to reasonably good 
music, and to such preaching as it pleases the Lord to send. 
The portion of the population debarred by pecuniary inability 
from enjoying this soothing Sunday relaxation is not incon- 
siderable ; a still larger number decline to attend for other 
reasons. The enormous increase of our public burdens, direct- 
ing as it has increased attention to the principles on which 
equitable taxation should be adjusted, has raised the question 
whether those who derive no benefit from public worship 
should be indirectly taxed for its support. That exemption is 
such indirect support, and that so far it tends to throw an ad- 
ditional burden upon other property, there needs no argument 
to show. It only differs from direct support in furnishing the 
most liberal assistance to those who need it least. And con- 
ceding the general benefits that accrue to society from the 
positive institutions of religion, the question still remains, 
Why should a " purely political organism " give even an indi- 
rect support to religious worship ? 

The manner in which this subject has been handled affords 
striking evidence of the confused and unsettled state of public 
opinion with reference to the relations of the spiritual and 
temporal power. Mr. Brownson claims that neither in politics 
nor in religion is it the destiny of the United States to realize 
any theory whatever. What the future may have in store for 
us it would be beyond the scope of this paper to predict, but a 
review of our past history should incline us to place a modest 
estimate on our success. 

" Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth." 

He certainly would be a very bold or a very thoughtless man, 
who would venture to affirm that the ideal of catholic unity 
has been reached in our system of " strenuously competing 
sects," or that the problem of church and state has received 
a final solution in remitting public worship to voluntary sup- 
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port. At the close of a century we seem to have made no 
advance whatever in harmonizing the relations of religious 
sects among themselves, or in defining their common relation 
to the civil power. The Evangelical Alliance was an interest- 
ing expression of individual sentiment ; hut in proclaiming so 
energetically that the differences of religious sects were non- 
essential, it cut away the limb on which its whole fabric 
rested. 

There are phases of religious culture not touched in the 
foregoing survey which also furnish marked and significant 
tests of religious progress. A century ago the religious cul- 
ture of this country was theological. The intellectual strain 
was in one direction, to solve the solemn problems arising 
from man's relations to his Maker. Every thoughtful mind 
was haunted with a sense of the divine order of the world ; for 
however weakened the social sway of Puritanism, it had hardly 
relaxed its tremendous grasp upon the spiritual nature. The 
system of doctrine almost universally accepted enforced de- 
liberate conclusions respecting mysteries into which angels 
might shrink from looking. To these problems the acute and 
venturesome New England intellect was stimulated by the pre- 
vailing methods of intellectual discipline. At Yale College, a 
century ago, logic held the highest place ; and from the school 
where Burgerdicius, Ramus, Crakenthorp, and Keckerman were 
" the great lights " came the leaders in the most distinctively 
original and vigorous school of American religious thought. Of 
this school Samuel Hopkins was the foremost representative. 
A typical New England thinker, a sincere and noble character, 
he deserves the veneration that is never withheld from mascu- 
line independence and transparent honesty. The elder New 
England divines were disciples of the Reformation, not of the 
Renaissance ; they were more concerned for accuracy of 
statement than for polished diction. The qualities which have 
caused the Ecclesiastical Polity and the Provincial Letters to 
outlive all controversy, their writings did not share. As a 
consequence these writings have hardly more influence to- 
day on the cultivated intellect of New England than the writ- 
ings of the schoolmen. Their very phrases have lost all 
meaning to the men of this generation. This makes it less 
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difficult to do justice to their real merit. While the wider cul- 
ture in our time condemns their intellectual range as narrow, 
and their philosophical method as defective, yet we can never 
mention but with respect a school of thinkers who so seriously 
grasped the great problems of existence, and who, withal, 
dealt so honestly with themselves in the solutions which they 
attempted ; who may have erred in not accurately measuring 
the limits of human thought, but who neither ignored difficul- 
ties nor paltered with terms ; who had " no sophistry in their 
mouths, and no masks on their faces." 

Whether it be understood as a eulogium or a reproach, it 
is nevertheless a fact that the original impulses of religious 
thought in this country have proceeded almost wholly from 
New England. And throughout all our history no more genu- 
ine intellectual force has been expended than was devoted to 
theological discussion by the school that began with Hopkins 
and closed with Taylor. Yet these acute and powerful think- 
ers have had but little influence on other religious bodies. 
With most of them they have never come in contact, and where, 
as in one memorable instance, they seemed to effect a lodge- 
ment, it was only at last to be rejected and disowned. Nor 
even in New England have they retained their sway. They 
were profoundly metaphysical ; recent theology has become 
historical and critical. It has gained in breadth, but lost in 
intellectual force; it is more learned, but less original. A 
striking illustration of the degree to which the theological 
intellect of New England has lost its relish for metaphysical 
inquiries is furnished in the fact that the most acute vindication 
of the freedom of the mind in willing, which our generation 
has produced, is the work, not of a divine, but of one who 
snatched from an engrossing business career the opportunities 
of literary labor. 

The second great phase of our religious culture was ethical, 
and it need hardly be added that its representative was Chan- 
ning. In terming the first epoch metaphysical it should not 
be forgotten that Hopkins denounced slavery when slaves were 
still landed on the wharves of Newport ; and in terming the 
second ethical, we would by no means depreciate the eminent 
intellectual qualities of some of its early leaders. But it is 
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not less true that when the movement, which is so imperfectly 
described by the theological term commonly employed to des- 
ignate it, passed from its negative to its positive stage, its note 
was ethical. The inspiration of Channing lay in his noble 
" enthusiasm of humanity." As a scientific theologian he cut 
no deep lines on our religious thought ; but as an apostle of that 
benignant Gospel which seeks in the welfare of man the highest 
glory of God, he must be reckoned a star of the first magnitude 
in our spiritual firmament. His true and abiding influence 
overruns the boundaries of sects. He was the foremost and 
most eloquent propagator of that humanitarian sentiment 
which pervades so widely our modern life. The force of this 
sentiment has been by no means expended in specific philan- 
thropies and moral reforms. While it has made itself felt 
most decisively in these directions, it has also silently reacted 
in quarters where its influence has been least suspected. The 
tone of every Christian communion has been affected by it. It 
has widened the range of religious effort, modified the empha- 
sis of preaching, and even tinged perceptibly the impulses of 
missionary zeal. The unmistakable change that has come 
over American Christianity in the disposition to assign so 
much greater relative importance to practical well-doing, and 
to recognize the relations of the Gospel to the present life, is 
due, in very large measure, to this more open vision of " the 
godlike in the human." The wider diffusion of this humane 
philosophy has been promoted by an exceptional literary excel- 
lence. The qualities in which the theological culture of the 
former epoch was so conspicuously deficient became the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the second phase. Still, its success 
has been more evident in the discussion of social questions 
than in solving " problems of the soul." 

The most recent phase of our religious culture, and one that 
can hardly yet be studied in its full development, is the ten- 
dency, so marked at the present time among all religious bodies, 
which assigns to sentiment a more prominent function in re- 
ligion. In its most general aspect, this is part of that great 
reaction against a logical apprehension of Christianity which 
we have before considered, and is the result of social develop- 
ment and of a more diversified civilization. It may be termed 
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the {esthetic phase, although it should he remembered that this 
tendency even in its most pronounced forms seldom usurps 
exclusive control, being found not unfrequently allied with an 
efficient recognition of practical religious duties. This aestheti- 
cal revival is, without doubt, the characteristic feature of our 
religious culture at the present day. Were it no more than an 
assthetical revival it would scarcely deserve notice in a review 
of religious progress ; but in its most extreme manifestations it 
has an avowed connection with doctrine ; and where no such 
connection consciously exists, the tendency can hardly be dis- 
sociated from subtle modifications of religious thought. The 
illustrations of this present phase of our religious culture are 
too familiar to need more than the most passing mention. 
They are seen in the general disposition to affect a more elab- 
orate religious ceremonial, and in the extraordinary impulse 
given to ecclesiastical architecture. That these results should 
be witnessed in religious communions which have always rec- 
ognized symbolism and ceremonial as legitimate instruments 
of religious culture is not surprising, for, even if carried at 
times to an extreme, the development is logical. It works out 
a principle which has never been denied. Yet even in these 
communions the transformation is very marked. Things un- 
dreamed of even in Hobart's time have long ceased to attract 
attention. The first stained windows were brought to this 
country in 1827, and in the same year we find Doane urging 
the restoration of the cross to churches. Not till twelve years 
later did this leader in ecclesiological reform venture to suggest 
the propriety " of removing the holy table back, and setting it 
up a step or two upon a platform." At that day a surpliced 
choir would have excited consternation. But the most conclu- 
sive evidence of the wide diffusion of this aesthetic impulse is 
furnished in those religious bodies with all whose traditions it 
is at war. The tendency pervades all sects, and mediaeval 
architecture is no longer, as it once was, a matter of principle, 
but simply a question of expense. The Baptist and the Meth- 
odist have learned to covet the " dim religious light " and the 
" pealing organ " ; and the children of those whose early history 
was a stern protest against the perilous alliance of faith with 
any sensuous forms, and who refused, in their plain meeting. 
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houses, to tolerate so much as the stated reading of the sacred 

volume lest a spiritual worship should degenerate into a formal 

service, have come to listen with composure, 

" under vaulted roofs 

Of plaster, painted like an Indian squaw," 

to such artistic " renderings " of Holy "Writ as awaken a be- 
wildered doubt whether Hebrew or Greek or Latin be the 
tongue employed. Whatever the defects of religious teaching 
a century ago, it was certainly a vigorous intellectual disci- 
pline. It is not easy to believe that the substitution of such 
different methods is a sign simply of a more cultivated taste. 

Prom the foregoing review it has been made sufficiently ap- 
parent that the function of American Christianity has been 
discharged in a moral and practical rather than in a scientific 
and theological development. The scope of this article does 
not permit a survey of our copious religious literature, but such 
a survey would undoubtedly establish the same conclusion. 
The impulse of original religious thought was almost wholly 
limited to a single school. As speculative has been succeeded 
by biblical and historical theology, we have drawn our best 
supplies from a foreign source. Each of our larger denomina- 
tions is amply furnished with its representative literature, but 
no supreme mind has appeared whom all acknowledge as mas- 
ter. It may be doubted whether denominational training is con- 
ducive to such a result. Our most successful efforts have lain 
in the more popular discussion of religious truth, a direction 
in which our literature has been enriched with more than one 
admirable monograph. At the close of the first century of its 
independent existence, Christianity in this country, with an un- 
deniable external growth and a prodigious external activity, 
finds itself confronted with great and perplexing problems. 
Some of these, as the question how under our voluntary system 
the Gospel shall be preached to the poor, are incidental to the 
peculiar conditions of our American religious life ; while others, 
as the issue between Christianity and science, are connected 
with the general movement of modern civilization. There are 
not wanting many indications of a disposition on the part of 
those who hold earnestly to Christianity as a great historical 
fact to look these questions fairly in the face ; but whether, in 
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attempting to solve them, we shall simply repeat the experi- 
ments of the Old World, or, rising to nobler modes, shall illus- 
trate some deeper adaptation of the Gospel to human society 
and to human thought, it remains for the coming century to 
show. 

J, L. Diman. 



Art. II. — Politics in America, 1776-1876. 

When the Continental Congress met in 1774, few persons 
in the Colonies perceived that the ties to the mother country 
were about to be severed, and few, if any, were republicans in 
theory, or contemplated a " revolution " in the political system. 
The desire for independence was developed during 1775, and 
the question as to the form of government to be adopted came 
up by consequence. It presented no real difficulty. The political 
organization of some of the Colonies was such already that 
there were no signs of dependence except the arms and flag, 
the form of writs, and a responsibility to the Lords of Trade 
which sat very lightly upon them. Necessary changes being 
made in these respects, those Colonies stood as complete re- 
publics. The others conformed to this model. 

In bringing about these changes great interest was developed 
in political speculations, an interest which found its first direction 
from Paine's " Common Sense," and was sustained by diligent 
reading of Burgh's " Political Disquisitions," and Mrs. Ma- 
caulay's " History of England." The same speculations con- 
tinued to be favorite subjects of discussion for twenty-five years 
afterwards. The journals of the time were largely made up of 
long essays by writers with fanciful noms de plume, who dis- 
cussed no simple matters of detail, but the fundamental princi- 
ples of politics and government. The method of treatment 
was not historical, unless we must except crude and erroneous 
generalizations on classical history, and it seemed to be believed 
that the colonial history of this country was especially unfit to 
furnish guidance for the subsequent period ; but the disquisitions 
in question pursued an apriori method, starting from the 
broadest and most abstract assumptions. The same method 



